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Statement of Purpose for 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


The purpose of the JourNAL or CoMMUNICATION is to reflect, 
maintain, supplement and develop its readers’ interest in and under- 
standing of inter-human communication in all its contexts and forms 
and as seen from every point-of-view. It is not, in the usual sense, 
a specialist journal, but is designed to keep the reader who special- 
izes in any one of the myriad aspects of this vast field aware of 
developments and thinking in other specialties and the field as a 
whole. 


This orientation for the JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION is meant 
to operate toward two similar ends. The first is that, by making 
theoretical, empirical and practical information on other aspects 
available to him, the JourNat hopes to provide each specialist with 
a broad context for his own work. It is hoped that we will thus 
avoid the intellectual isolation and consequent fractionation which 
are constant threats to progress in our general understanding of such 
a tremendous and complex subject as communication. The second 
is to provide a clearing-house for basic thinking on the general sub- 
ject. Basic ideas can originate in the work of any specialist, and to 
deny their use to other specialists would be unfortunate indeed. Fur- 
thermore, the general subject is in sore need of the definition and 
clarification that a general theory of communication would provide, 
and this general theory will only be formulated by persons in close 
touch with developments in all specialties. 


Though each specialist (teacher, professional communication ex- 
pert, theorist, experimenter, etc.) in each area (listening, mass media, 
personnel relations, English composition, etc.) will occasionally see 
his own specialist area represented, it will be the policy of the 
JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION to bring him information, much of 
which may be directly useful to him, from other specialties. It 
seems clear that each specialist in a subject as broad as communica- 
tion must keep up with what amounts to two “areas” — his own and 
the general one. This should, of course, be true with all scientists 
or artists. Where it is not, science falters and art deteriorates. 
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A NEW KIND OF COMPREHENSION TEST 
Francis P. CHISHOLM 


Most of the published accounts of college Communication courses 
to date have specified rather clearly course objectives and admin- 
istration; but most of them have lacked definiteness of detail re- 
garding the principles of communication and the specific exercises 
by which communication skill is to be improved. It is quite natural 
that such a slanting of the discussion should have occurred, since 
most of the academic discussion has taken place around “building 
the course” as a focus, rather than around the nature of the com- 
munication processes. The term “Communication” became popular 
before there was agreement in the English and Speech departments 
about what it should be used to label. Hence, it is not strange that 
we have tended to discuss the problems attendant on “integrating 
departments” more often than we have studied together useful 
techniques for increasing understanding of the communication 
processes. 

Furthermore, despite some real progress and a great deal more 
lip service to interdepartmental study, the great solid departmental 
traditions of what “is” English or Speech often determine, on the 
action level, what is taught and above all dow it is taught. Again, 
this is natural, and fortunately, the departmental traditions are 
solid and accurate enough so that it is also often effective. Never- 
theless, the fundamental theory of communication, by which we need 
to test the techniques and exercises to be included in the course, is 
not exactly equivalent to these traditions. Its content is supplied 
by some facets of them, but also by information theory, general 
semantics, theory of relations, comparative anthropology, etc.: i.e., 
by a host of insights into communication which departmentally- 
oriented individuals think of as being “in” “widely-separated fields.” 

It may, therefore, be useful to insist upon a smaller number of 
basic principles which describe relations implicit in the communica- 
tion process and to describe some techniques useful in teaching an 
understanding of this process. 


Francis P. Chisolm— chairman, Department of English and Speech, Wis- 
consin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Without attempting any lengthy description of the complexity 
of the processes involved, I will try to point out some principles in 
the light of which our techniques should be selected. In all that 
follows, I shall use the terms “speaker” and “listener” for the sake 
of simplicity: it will become obvious that for these terms we can 
substitute, in appropriate context, “writer” and “reader,” “painter,” 
and “viewer,” “dramatist” (or perhaps “director and cast”) and 
“play-goer,” “composer” (or “performer”) and “audience,” etc. 

The relation between what the speaker says and what the listener 
hears is not a one-to-one symmetrical relationship. It has char- 
acteristics which make it necessary to classify it as some kind of 
asymmetrical relationship. No matter how attentively or accurately 
I listen, I cannot get a// your nuances, the connotations words have 
for you, the emphases and reservations you have, etc. What I hear 
is less than what you have said. But it is also more than what you 
said: no matter how “objective” I may be, I cannot entirely avoid 
projecting my “understanding” of the words you send me. You say 
it in your frame of assumptions: I hear it in mine. The two may 
not be incommensurable (we may speak the “same” language and 
have the “same” interests); but, as the telephone engineers would 
say, the line has noise and distortion. 

But many people behave as if the relation between “what he 
says” and “what I hear” were one of simple equality: i.e., a sym- 
metrical relationship. (The evidence is too overwhelming to require 
“proof.” Have you ever been misquoted? Have you ever found 
yourself elaborately refuting something which, it develops, the other 
fellow never said?) Teachers sometimes elicit student ‘reactions” 
to speeches and essays without ascertaining whether the student’s 
understandings of what was said is even a reasonable facsimile of 
the original. In context after context, misunderstandings arise when 
people act in terms of “you said” rather than in terms of “I heard 
you say.” Only the latter formulation leads one to check for under- 
standing before reacting. 

The usual kind of comprehension test does not call these struc- 
tural facts to the attention of the student. He answers questions 
about the content, and his answers are “right” or “wrong”: but 
when he is wrong, nothing in the mechanism of the test shows him 
why he has made a mistake. He may go away from such a test stili 
assuming an essential symmetry between “what was said” and “what 
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was heard”: he “made mistakes” but there would have been identity 
if he had not been careless, if he had a larger vocabulary, if it were 
not so “dry” or the like. 

Hence, our department at Wisconsin State College at River Falls 
set out to devise another kind of comprehension test which would 
explicitly teach an awareness of the asymmetrical relation between 
speaker and listener. (This exercise may, of course, be used for 
reading as well as listening.) 

The materials read as training exercises in listening (and which 
can be used later, of course, as bases for discussions, writing, etc.) 
are chosen because they deal with subjects the students are thor- 
oughly familiar with, but also because they deal with them from 
what are, to most of the students, unfamiliar points of view. For 
example, we use a Marxist analysis of the movies, a satiric investi- 
gation of middle-class conformity, some unusual discussions of the 
American high school, etc. There are no particular difficulties in 
these discussions; their subjects are familiar, but the values and tone 
of the writers are new to most students. 

On the text of each discussion, we prepare ten to fifteen state- 
ments. Some of these are paraphrases of statements made by the 
author; others contradict what he says. Still others express ideas 
on the subject not mentioned one way or the other in the text. These 
statements are printed on an answer sheet on which there are 
three answer columns, A, B, and C, further labelled respectively 
“What I heard,” “What he said” and “What I think.” 

After the text of the exercise is read carefully to the students, 
they are asked to answer in Column A how each feels the author of 
the text would mark the statements, and in Column C how he (the 
student) would mark them. (For the moment, Column B is left 
blank.) Three possible answers are allowed: True, False, and Don’t 
Know. 

Then the text of the passage is distributed to the class, and in- 
structor and students fill in Column B (“What he said’’) together. 
Answers should not be entered until there is 100% agreement in the 
group about what the answer in this column should be. The in- 
structor should point out here, and repeatedly in the whole test pro- 
cedure, that we are not agreeing or disagreeing for the moment 
with any of these statements: we are simply trying to find out 
what, right or wrong, the author said. Each of us can make judg- 
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ments later about the “truth” of the statements; our task now is to 
see what the author said. (This is a practical application of the 
principle of the order of proper evaluation: understanding before 
judgment.) Because of the way the statements were constructed 
(see preceding paragraph) there will be one or more Don’t Know 
answers in Column B; the text gives us no dependable clue to what 
the author would say. 

Obviously, the accuracy of the student’s listening is indicated 
by the number of correspondences between A and B. The greater 
the number of discrepancies, the more inaccurate the listening. So 
much would be indicated by any comprehension test; but the format 
of this answer sheet forces on the student the structural fact that 
“What I heard” is not “What he said.” And it points out force- 
fully to the student the projecting he has done when he answers 
True (or False) in Column A when Column B shows “Don’t Know.” 
Where did this True (or False) answer come from? There is no 
indication in the author’s statements: the student sees at once, as 
he often does not see from explanations of the psychology of projec- 
tion, that the answer must have come from himself. 

There is no reason at all why there should be any correspondence 
between B and C (“What he said” and “What I think”). We are 
each entitled to our opinions. But whenever C corresponds to A 
while B is different, the student has heard, not what the author 
said (right or wrong), but the student’s own opinions. He sees the 
record of his own projecting. Projection thus becomes for him not 
just something other people do, but a factor in his own evaluating 
which he must train to overcome. The instructor can here elicit 
from the students other examples of projecting; their experiences in 
misunderstandings, misquotations, etc., will show the same structure 
of behaving as if “What I heard” equals “What he said.” The stu- 
dent himself comes to the conclusion that the way to improve 
evaluation (in view of the asymmetrical relation between speaker 
and listener) lies in training himself to check for understanding 
before reacting. 

But the instructional use of the test is not yet exhausted. The 
discussion can now proceed to judging the validity and value of 
what the author says. Most students will defend vehemently (and 
rightly) their “right” to put whatever they want to in Column C. 
However, a large number of the statements on the tests are ones 
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that most freshmen have never considered. (To quote a few from 
two of our tests: “The social message of a motion picture is more 
important than the moral codes followed by the characters;” “Pop- 
ular song lyrics teach people to have unrealistically ideal hopes!” 
“Censorship implies a propaganda line.”) There is no reason why 
the freshman should ever have thought of or discussed such state- 
ments; the point is, nevertheless, that he never has spent five min- 
utes of his valuable time on them. 

This may be just as well; but it does not prevent most students 
(more than 90% on the first test given) answering “True” or 
“False” with great assurance. “Don’t Know” are rare in Column C 
(“What I think”), no matter what the subject matter of the text. 
Subsequent class discussion of the item may show the student that 
the content of the item is complicated, and that he knows little 
about it. But he has, without hesitation, judged the statement 
unequivocally before he understood it: a clear cut. case of reacting 
before checking for understanding. 

An alert instructor can sometimes use this to show the students 
the “either-or” attitudes involved in this behavior, and even to help 
them to see how proper evaluation involves a start from “I don’t 
know” rather than from a snap judgment before investigation. Few 
students seem to come from high school with well-developed habits 
of investigating unfamiliar statements, of putting them away “in 
the back of their minds” for future judgment when-they understand 
them more adequately. More of them seem to have acquired the 
feeling that they must “judge” and then “defend” their opinions. 
That such habits are factors in dogmatism, opinionated behavior, 
etc., can hardly be doubted. 

An incidental advantage of procedures like this test, based on 
explicit outlining of the asymmetrical relations in communication, 
appears when the students begin to realize (many of them apparent- 
ly for the first time) that just because the instructor reads to them 
or assigns a certain passage, he is not necessarily advocating what 
“it says.” My experience would seem to indicate that the silent 
assumption that the instructor advocates whatever he “tells us to 
read” is widespread among college students as it is in the general 
population and among those ambitious censors who want to make 
textbooks and reading absolutely safe and sanitary. At least the 
procedure outlined here seems to startle some students into a new 
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understanding of the teacher’s function to train an investigative 
attitude. 

I have gone into such detail about this particular test because I 
have a strong feeling that we need to criticize our procedures and 
devise our new ones with constant reference to the structure of the 
communication process and the conditions of good communication. 
Many students are willing to answer anything (whether they know 
what they are talking about or not) rather than to say “I 
don’t know.” (They would say “confess I don’t know.”) This is 
amusing enough in class. It is also obviously a low grade and po- 
tentially dangerous communication habit: if I have nothing to say, 
the primary speech skill I need to cultivate (in school or out) is 
silence until I do have something to say. Yet already over-verbalized 
students are by some procedures encouraged to keep talking without 
enquiry whether they know what they are talking about or not. 

If this happens, good communication is not being taught, even 
if the course is labelled “Communication.” On the speaker’s side of 
the process, “good communication” involves at least the factors of 
having something to say, some one to say it to, a valid reason (valid 
for the student, I may add, not just for the teacher) for saying it, 
a channel (i.e., a social situation) for communication, and technical 
skill to say it well. The projects undertaken in the class should be 
planned to provide for these factors (and, of course, for correspond- 
ing factors on the listening side of the process). 

In designing our Communication course, we have spent a good 
share of our planning time in considering the nature of the com- 
munication process itself. This procedure has proved to be fertile 
in devices, like the comprehension test here described, which give 
the students from actual experience a knowledge of the structure of 
the process. It is our experience that such exercises have a definite 
and observable effect in changing student communication habits. 
We recommend the procedure to other colleges, to industrial man- 
agement courses, and wherever the difficult nature of the communi- 
cation process must be taught. 














GROUPS WITH A FUTURE —IN A NEW 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


EuGENE I. JOHNSON 


Phones are ringing more often in the San Bernardino Valley 
these days. Many of these calls are between people who have par- 
ticipated in small discussion groups, consisting largely of friends, 
and meeting in private homes, to talk over a series of radio programs 
developed by the Community Education Project of San Bernardino 
Valley College. A deepening sense of civic responsibility has led 
these people to seek out some method for coming to grips with the 
civic problems of the present day. 

Over the past three years, several thousand men and women in 
the communities in the Valley have met together with their friends 
on Wednesday evening to talk over these radio programs. 

The growing number of home discussion groups in the area rep- 
resents the favorable reaction of Valley residents to a new venture 
in the informal education of adults. Essentially, this program repre- 
sents an effort to strike directly through the complexity of modern 
life in a bid to overcome civic apathy and draw local people into 
increased participation in community life. The heart of the program 
is an appeal to mutual attraction groups, or, as they are coming to 
be termed, ‘groups with a future.’ 

The vast majority of the home discussion groups which have 
sprung up in the San Bernardino Valley are natural friendship 
groups — ‘mutual attraction’ groups. Most of the members usually 
were acquainted with one another before the group was organized; 
they were mutually attracted by reason of cultural background, 
common social-economic level, religious or political preference, hob- 
bies, or other factors. 

It is essential to distinguish quite clearly between these “friend- 
ship” groups and discussion groups which come together in some 
formal location under a trained leader. The Community Education 
Project distinguishes between those groups in believing that the 


Eugene I. Johnson—Co-ordinator, Community Education Project, San Ber- 
nardino Valley College, San Bernardino, California. This article is reprinted, 
slightly revised, from Autonomous Groups Bulletin, 9, 3 (Spring, 1954) 4-15. 
A report of recent developments will appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
Journal of Communication. 
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former has an existence independent of its educational experience 
and the latter is strictly dependent on it. Take the trained leader 
away from the normal discussion group composed of relative stran- 
gers, and as a rule the group soon disintegrates. Not so with the 
mutual attraction groups; their strength lies in the warmth of inter- 
personal relations among the members. The staff of the Community 
Education Project believes that these groups, with the right kind of 
assistance, will continue to make use of educational programs offered 
to them and will become self-sustaining, not dependent on an elabo- 
rate and costly trained leadership structure to service them. They 
offer, therefore, one of the brightest promises for educational pro- 
gramming in the community. They also offer one of the most 
powerful instruments for sound community organization. 

This program represents a new approach to the problem of 
maintaining the importance of the individual in the functioning of a 
democratic society. Basically, the program is attempting to bring 
people together in groups that are significant both in the functional 
life of the community and personally significant to their members. 
These groups are small, each containing from ten to twenty adults, 
and they meet weekly to talk over basic ideas and problems of 
mutual interest. Cooperating newspapers and radio stations form a 
service team designed to stimulate participation in the discussion 
groups and to provide them with a common experience as the basis 
for their discussion. 


LOCALE AND ADMINISTRATION 


The setting for this adult education program is the San Ber- 
nardino Valley, about thirty-five miles wide and about twelve deep; 
The Valley population exceeds a half million and is growing at the 
rate of fifty thousand people a year. 

The home discussion program is one of several activities directed 
by the Community Education Project (CEP), an administrative 
arm of San Bernardino Valley College. The CEP was established 
in the Fall of 1952 for a period of five years with a grant to the 
College from the Fund for Adult Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation. 
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Tue Service TEAM 


To service the growing number of home discussion groups, a 
working alliance has sprung up among Valley College’s CEP, the 
daily San Bernardino Sun-Telegram, and six radio stations. With 
this core group many other community organizations cooperate on 
various phases of the developing program. Five public library sys- 
tems in the two counties of Riverside and San Bernardino, for 
example, have helped to develop additional materials for discussion 
groups. 

The first task is to select a major theme for presentation via 
mass media. This is accomplished through consultation with CEP’s 
Advisory Committee, composed of a cross-section of community 
leaders. CEP then is responsible for selecting or developing a series 
of radio programs in line with the theme. The newspaper prepares 
a series of supplementary feature articles, including questions for 
discussion; the libraries prepare or select other materials designed 
to increase the educational significance of the programs; the radio 
stations work out the best ways of bringing the program to the 
public. This has included simultaneous broadcasting of the same 
program by four radio stations, as well as repeat broadcasting by 
one or more. 

The five radio series beamed at home discussion groups thus far 
are “The Ways of Mankind,” “The Jeffersonian Heritage,” “The 
Living Generation,” “The Years Between” (on juvenile delin- 
quency), and “The Search for the Ideal City.” Initially, thirteen 
programs were planned in each of the first two series, but this num- 
ber was reduced for discussion purposes in the belief that a shorter 
series would be more attractive to more people; nine weekly half- 
hour programs were offered locally in the “Ways of Mankind,” 
seven in the “Jeffersonian Heritage,” eight in the “Living Gen- 
eration,” six in “The Years Between,” and four in the “Ideal City” 
series. 

The first two series were produced by the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters and represented radio craftsmanship 
at its best: dramatic, imaginatively conceived and executed, and 
rich in appeal to fundamental human interests. Their content, how- 
ever, was quite different. “The Ways of Mankind” actually con- 
stituted an introduction to social anthropology. It considered “how 
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people live together in different times aud places.” The themes 
were basic to all peoples — religion, authority, status, education, 
technology, language, ethics, and others. 

“The Jeffersonian Heritage,” on the other hand, was an inten- 
sive examination of the foundation of American freedom as reflected 
in the thinking and statesmanship of the Jeffersonian period in 
United States history. Claude Rains was starred in the role of 
Thomas Jefferson. Themes for these programs were freedom of 
speech, of the press, of scientific inquiry, of religion, and other 
issues which contributed to the broad base of early American thought. 

The third radio series was the first one originated and produced 
in the San Bernardino Valley itself. While it was locally created 
and produced, and there were references to local places and situa- 
tions, the themes are still basic ones to many people. Essentially, 
“The Living Generation” was an exploration of the uses which pres- 
ent-day Americans — particularly in the southwest — are making 
of their heritage of freedom to live creatively. Themes were non- 
political and non-economic, and concerned such things as the preser- 
vation of human values in a machine age, architecture and housing, 
the concept of the hero in American life, folklore and humor, music, 
language and literature, and the role of the public library. The 
focus was on the role of the individual in all these fields and what 
we can learn about the nature of modern society from them. 

“The Years Between” was designed as a campaign to strengthen 
family life as a way of checking juvenile delinquency. 

The fifth series, “The Search for the Ideal City,” was concerned 
with city growth (an almost fantastic problem in California), urban 
education and employment, and recreation in the modern city. 

The later series have had the sponsorship of five library systems 
in the San Bernardino Valley which applied for a grant from the 
American Library Association in order to carry on this work. The 
CEP expects that the production team assembled to produce the 
local series will in time become a sort of community theater for ra- 
dio and television, able to dramatize community, national, and 
world problems. In time this new community theater, employing 
the mass media techniques of the twentieth century, will play not 
to limited audiences of a few hundred people but to an audience of 
about a hundred thousand, gathered in small groups of congenial 
people who find increasing pleasure in each other’s company. 
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This new ‘theater’ will be an essential part of a communication 
system. For there is growing realization in the Valley that the 
combination of radio (and ultimately of TV), the daily press and 
the mutual attraction “groups with a future” is a powerful realign-- 
ment of the forces which help to shape the destiny of a people. 
Through this communication system can be dramatized, documented 
and discussed the basic issues of our time. Community leaders will 
then have a method of laying harrassing problems before the people. 
This method will capture the interest of local people; it will appeal 
to their basic psychological needs for recognition in their own right 
as human beings, and it will earn their careful consideration of 
serious problems rather than their off-the-cuff opinions or, more 
commonly, their total indifference. In this way the twentieth cen- 
tury’s powerful instruments of mass media of communication will 
be working not to create a ‘mass mind’ but to strengthen individual, 
critical thinking. 


Tue Martertats Usep 


In a program using multiple materials, what is the role of each? 
What can each kind of material do better than the others? 

The radio program. The CEP’s perception of the role of the 
radio program in the total educational program was sharpened by 
the first two experiences and defined more precisely for the subse- 
quent series. Briefly, it perceived the purpose of radio in the pres- 
ent series to be to capture and to hold audience interest and to 
produce an emotional involvement leading to open discussion in the 
general area of the topic. It leaves to other sources, considered 
below, the primary task of transmitting information. 

In the “Living Generation” series, for example, the programs 
were deliberately controversial and open-ended. In the previous 
two series, discussion was occasionally difficult to initiate because 
the programs seemed to be complete in themselves. 

The newspaper article. The perceived role of the newspaper is 
also changing as experience indicates the most fruitful areas for the 
press. During the initial “Ways of Mankind” experiment, the news- 
paper article was a scholarly essay of 1500 words written by a 
national authority on social anthropology. Although authoritative 
and rich in useful information, it was not widely read; more than 
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half of the participating groups reported that their members did not 
read it from week to week. It concluded with discussion questions, 
some of which were used by a majority of the groups. 

During the “Jeffersonian Heritage” series the newspaper article 
was primarily a review, published a day in advance of the radio 
program. Written in popular newspaper style, it was easy to read 
and highlighted the major points of the radio program. It, too, con- 
tained discussion questions at the end of the article. This proved 
to be a wiser use of the newspaper, since most groups reported that 
their members read it with interest and some of the questions were 
used by almost all groups. 

During the “Living Generation” series the newspaper article 
was asked to accomplish these objectives: (1) to stimulate interest 
in listening to the broadcast; (2) to indicate, with specific refer- 
ences, the local significance of the topic; (3) to highlight the main 
points covered in the radio program; and (4) to conclude with dis- 
cussion-stimulating questions. 

Other materials. A third source of information for discussion 
groups was added for the “Living Generation” series. The sponsor- 
ing libraries prepared 3000-word supplementary essays to accom- 
pany each radio program, giving factual information over and be- 
yond that contained in the newspaper article, and a bibliography of 
suggested readings. The essays were distributed in advance only to 
members of registered discussion groups. People were invited over 
the air at the conclusion of each broadcast to write for copies of the 
essay but were told that they might have advance copies only if 
they joined or organized a group. 


RECRUITING GROUP ORGANIZERS 


The “Living Generation” series profited from the two previous 
experiences in the methods used for recruiting group organizers. 
Recruiting in the past had depended largely on the stimulation of 
widespread publicity and the attempt to inject information about 
and enthusiasm for the program in the greatest number of com- 
munity communication channels, both formal and informal. Re- 
cruiting had been accomplished chiefly at large public meetings, 
called “preview meetings” held in the auditorium at Valley College. 
Advance publicity was directed largely at attracting the greatest 
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possible attendance at these previews. Once the audience was gath- 
ered, the program for the preview was developed to interest people 
in the general subject matter of the discussion series, and then to 
involve them psychologically in considering how to organize groups 
of their own. 

As an example, the “Jeffersonian Heritage” series was launched 
at a meeting which featured a dramatic stage review of music, 
dancing, and singing characteristic of the Jeffersonian period. Ex- 
cerpts from several of the “Heritage” programs were then played, 
with a reactor group on the stage ready to point up the significance 
of each program for discussion. The audience was then broken up 
into buzz groups of about eight people each to talk about the pro- 
gram. By prearrangement there was one person located in each 
group who had participated in a “Ways of Mankind” discussion 
group during the previous spring and who told informally what he 
had found of value in his home discussion group, and finally, to the 
best of his ability answered questions about how to organize home 
discussion groups. Questions which could not be answered satisfac- 
torily in the buzz groups were referred to a panel on the stage. The 
pattern of recruiting was changed for the “Living Generation” series. 
In several of the major San Bernardino Valley communities a com- 
mittee was organized for the purpose of developing local participa- 
tion. Each committee bad lists of names of new potential group 
organizers gathered from many sources, but chiefly from (1) people 
who expressed interest in the two earlier series but had done nothing 
about it; (2) people who wrote in for further information as a re- 
sult of listening to the radio programs; (3) people whose names 
were submitted on request by several community people; and (4) 
names gathered at libraries by the desk personnel. 

The local committees contacted as many of these people as pos- 
sible in an endeavor to interest them in forming new groups. Certain 
groups which existed during the “Jeffersonian Heritage” series held 
demonstration home discussion meetings, using the tape recorder, to 
which potentially interested people were invited for a first-hand 
experience a week or two before the new series actually got under 
way. 

The preview for the “Living Generation” series was a dramatic 
event to capture the interest of the community, provide a base for 
publicity, and of course to introduce the entire series. No attempt 
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was made at this preview to provide instruction in organizing groups. 

Group Organizer’s handbooks were prepared for all the discussion 
series and distributed to people interested in forming groups. The 
manuals are humorously illustrated, with simple instructions de- 
signed to stress the enjoyment and simplicity of the operation, and 
to allay fears about problems encountered in setting up groups for 
the first time. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Since theese groups are essentially self-initiating and self-sus- 
taining, the Community Education Project staff has had to design 
a new kind of training program for them. The accent of the train- 
ing is on stimulating groups to want and to have successful experi- 
ences in group self-development. A corps of capable discussion lead- 
ers is available to sit in with any group having difficulty and to help 
think through the group’s problems. Trained discussion leaders are 
also available from the Community Education Office, but few groups 
have requested this assistance. 

The primary training service has been a weekly discussion clinic 
held for an hour and a half late Monday afternoons. All groups 
were invited to send a different representative (if possible) each 
week. The purpose was to sensitize an increasing percentage of the 
members to the problems of carrying on effective discussion. At the 
clinic the program for the current week was auditioned and its dis- 
cussible features emphasized; individuals were then invited to pre- 
sent problems which existed in their groups. These included such 
things as wandering far from the subject, personality conflicts, 
monopolizers, the tendency to break into sub-groups, rigidity in 
point of view, difficulty in getting lively discussion started. Prob- 
lems were discussed with all present urged to contribute their opin- 
ions and reactions. It has proved difficult to get more than about 
one third of the groups to send representatives to these clinics. 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROUPS 
The majority of the groups included people of at least high 


school education, although several groups had many members who 
had had no high school education at all. The economic status of 
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group members reflected the fact that they came largely from upper 
middle class circles. There were, however, groups in which the mem- 
bership was almost entirely skilled workers and their wives, and 
white collar workers. One effective group was composed mainly of 
men in the building trades and their wives. 


CaAuSsAL FAcToRS IN ORGANIZING OF GROUPS 


The direct immediate cause of all groups coming together was 
the initiative displayed by some specific person. In some cases an 
individual simply decided it sounded like a good idea and called 
his friends to get their support. In others, an existing social group 
talked it over and decided to try out the idea. Even in these 
situations, however, some one person had to do the detailed work in 
gathering the group at the right time and place. 

Let us look at the circumstances under which members of these 
mutual attraction groups first became acquainted. Some set of cir- 
cumstances must first bring people together before mutual attraction 
forces can come into play. Without making a statistical presenta- 
tion, some of the main circumstances appeared to be the following: 


(1) On-the-job contacts. One teachers group came into existence 
this way. A group composed largely of employees at the 
nearby air base is another example. 


Residential areas. Several groups developed among resi- 
dents of new housing tracts and built up a strong feeling of 
group unity. These kinds of groups were the only groups 
organized on a neighborhood basis which were successful. 
Several attempts were made to organize block groups in 
various older established residential areas, on a door-to-door 
calling basis. None of these groups were successful on a 
permanent basis. The members already belonged to various 
long-established friendship circles, and the attempt to pull 
together people from several friendship circles, merely be- 
cause they happened to be neighbors on a city street, simply 
did not succeed. The pull of the new group was not strong 
enough to compete with established associational patterns. 
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(3) Church groups. Several groups consisted of people who had 
met each other initially through contacts at church. Mutual 
attraction forces came into play and these represented the 
foundation on which the home discussion groups were built. 


_— 


(4) Business groups. Several groups consisting largely of people 
in the business and professional life of the community con- 
tained members who had become somewhat acquainted 
through daily business associations but who had not known 


one another socially. 


(5) Organizations. Many people met each other through mem- 
bership in organizations — PTA’s, women’s clubs, men’s 
service clubs ,etc. 


(6) Previous discussion group contacts. Earlier discussion pro- 
grams offered in public meeting places by the Community 
Education staff had drawn people together who were initial- 
ly strangers. Some of the strongest home discussion groups 
were composed of people who had met in this way, and had 
been genuinely attracted to one another. 


One factor stands out clearly. People need some way of meeting 
each other, and whether this is a job contact, a church, a club, a 
neighborhood situation or an interest in some hobby, the process is 
much the same. Out of the number of individuals one meets from 
day to day, he is attracted to some much more than to others. These 
people form acquaintanceships or friendships which in time ripen 
into a firm relationship on which many different kinds of activities 
may be based. 


How LEADERS ARE CHOSEN 


The San Bernardino Valley experience was designed from the 
outset to free the mutual attraction groups, meeting in private 
homes, from dependence on professionally trained discussion leaders. 
The person responsible for bringing the group together was referred 
to, not as a leader, but as a group organizer. The groups were en- 
couraged not to depend on any one person to lead the discussion but 
to rotate the leadership. The pattern which developed was therefore 
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quite different from any kind of organized discussion group and 
cannot be compared with it. 

In one group, a different leader was chosen for each meeting. 
His task was not to lead the discussion but to devise a way for car- 
rying it on. In this case it consisted of having different people read 
the newspaper questions, and whoever felt moved to do so reacted 
to them. When the discussion seemed to have exhausted the point 
the leader would ask someone else to read the next question. Ob- 
viously, this kind of group was the least spontaneous. 

In another group no plan was devised to moderate the discussion. 
One particular man began to call the group’s attention when the 
discussion tended to ramble too much. He was performing one of the 
functions of a moderator although no one had appointed him to the 
job and he would have denied that he was attempting any kind of 
moderating. 

In still another group the powerful personality of a quiet group 
member provided leadership. When the discussion threatened to 
bog down or become monopolized by one or two individuals, the 
group members tended to glance at this man and wait for him to 
salvage the situation or suggest a way out of the dilemma. 

No relationship could be discovered between the personality of a 
group organizer and the pattern which eventually developed for 
ensuring leadership for the group. The CEP believes it is on the 
right track through its discussion clinics in sensitizing more group 
members to the problems of fruitful discussion, in the expectation 
that groups will work out their own problems. 


EVALUATION TECHNICS 


Evaluation thus far has been chiefly in terms of the mechanics 
of the plan. The essential factor tested was whether the idea was 
feasible: Would groups actually organize voluntarily and would 
they use the materials provided? Now that the answer has been 
affirmative, present evaluation has turned to the question of what 
happens to people as a result of being in this kind of group experi- 
ence. 

There are many indications that these group discussions do af- 
fect the thinking and activities of their members. At the conclusion 
of the “Jeffersonian Heritage” series, people were asked if they 
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could think of ways in which the experience had affected them or 
their ways of looking at problems. From their answers came such 
comments as these: 

“Has restored my faith in people.” “Has made me want to get 
out and do something about the problems of this area.” “Never 
realized before what it really took to establish the fundamental 
freedoms of this country.” “It’s good to know that this is not the 
first time that fear and suspicion have gripped Americans. Maybe 
we'll pull through this! “I thought I knew American history, but it 
never gripped me the way this series has.” 

Any real evaluation of the group, however, must rest more on 
actual anecdotal records of what people do over a period of time 
than on what they say about their experience while it is still fresh 
in their minds. 

People in the “Jeffersonian Heritage” groups were also asked 
to indicate what factors led them to join in the first place. They 
were asked to check as many of the following as they felt applied 
to them: (1) Subject matter of the program. (2) The fact that it 
was a discussion group. (3) All your friends were doing it. (4) 
Wanted to make closer friends. (5) Provided a good social outlet. 

Seventy-five per cent of the replies indicated that the last three 
reasons were the chief ones which led people to join groups. It should 
be emphasized again that these results were based on what people 
themselves said about their own motives. Obviously motives may 
have been operating of which they were largely unaware. 

The fact that very few people checked the subject matter of the 
program leads to two interesting possibilities. The first is that the 
subject matter of the series would never have drawn the number of 
people who responded; a desire to be with friends or to make closer 
friends was overwhelmingly evident in the replies. 

The second comment, however, is that it should not be inferred 
that the content of the program is not important. On another ques- 
tion on the evaluation sheet people indicated a strong enthusiasm 
for the entire series. It is likely that without good content the 
groups would have turned to some other activity. 

The following evaluation techniques were used to gather infor- 
mation on the organization of the groups, and something about their 
experiences: 
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(1) Each group was asked to send in to the CEP office a weekly 
group reaction sheet at the end of each meeting. Filling out 
this sheet became a useful means for groups to summarize 
their discussion and most of them used it in that way. At 
the final meeting of a series, individual reaction sheets were 
used as well as the group ones. 

(2) A team of observers visited the groups and met at the close 
of the evening to compare notes on their findings. 

(3) The weekly clinic sessions, when individual group members 
reported the problems of their groups. 


CONCLUSION 


What, then, has been learned from these initial experiments in 
the San Bernardino Valley in building an educational program on 
mutual attraction “groups with a future?” Chief among our con- 
clusions are these: 

(1) People will join in discussion groups to receive good pro- 
grams beamed at them by radio and newspaper. Their reasons for 
joining, however, stem more from their psychological needs for par- 
ticipation than from the subject matter of the topics or the idea of 
discussion itself. 

(2) Radio stations and newspapers will work together on a 
common program which they believe is of benefit to the local com- 
munity. 

(3) It cannot be inferred that “any old program will do” for 
the purpose of bringing folks together. Groups become highly criti- 
cal of the programs offered them and will not persist if an inferior 
program is offered. 

(4) The full impact of the experience of individual group 
members needs further study which can best be carried on by longi- 
tudinal research. 

(5) Quality of discussion does not have to be sacrificed to 
achieve quantity of groups. Discussion in mutual attraction groups 
can be as good as, and frequently better than, that of the usual 
formal group established for that purpose. 

(6) The combination of radio, newspaper, and home discussion 
“groups with a future” amounts to a new communication system, 
valuable not only in programs of adult education but in revitalizing 
community life. 











WHAT HAPPENED TO ME AT BETHEL 
MERLE F. OGLE 


From June 20th to July 10th last year, I attended the Eighth 
Annual National Training Laboratory in Group Development at 
Bethel, Maine, the stated purpose of which is the improvement of 
skills and research techniques in human relations. I’m convinced 
that the experience accomplished this goal, but I confess I’m not 
sure how. I don’t claim for a minute that I can describe accurately 
and fully what happens at Bethel, but I would like to give you one 
delegate’s impressions. 

The laboratory is held at the Gould Academy in the little com- 
munity of Bethel, ostensibly to provide freedom from distraction 
and to provide a group-living atmosphere in which to develop the 
attitudes and relationships essential in the development of a mature 
group. 

Probably the term most descriptive of its philosophy is the word 
“laboratory.” The participants are experimental subjects who live, 
eat, and work together, and at the same time are trained in human 
relations through observing, participating and evaluating different 
kinds of groups handling different kinds of problems and situations. 

It was an around-the-clock experience. We were housed in the 
Academy building, held our meetings in the Academy buildings, and 
ate in the Academy dining hall. We met in the mornings, the after- 
noons, and the evenings. 

There was no escape (if anyone had wanted to escape) from an 
atmosphere saturated with group development. Since there was little 
else going on at the Academy, and nothing in the sleepy little town 
of Bethel — no distractions such as night clubs, places to dine and 
dance, and so on — the group made up its own recreational program. 
We got “T group” discussions with breakfast, theory sessions with 
lunch, and “C group” talk with dinner. It was all quite informal, 
first names were used exclusively, and the status of instructors, 
directors, counselors, and delegates was very similar. 

The curriculum of the laboratory consisted of four major de- 
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visions of activity: (1) The basic training group, or “T group” was 
composed of approximately twenty members, male and female, expert 
and layman, business man and philosopher, with a designated leader 
and assistant leader who were, by virtue of their experience and 
background, considered to be experts or semi-experts in the area of 
group processes. 

(2) There were general sessions conducted by the staff of the 
laboratory for orientation and coordination of group activities. 
Background information was provided in lectures and discussions 
of the ethics of group change, social science and the practitioner, 
the individual and social change, relations of the individual to the 
group, sub-group formations, group processes, theory of group train- 
ing, and transfer of the small group training into home situations. 
These sessions were meant to enrich the background of the delegates 
in the area of human relations and in the functioning of groups. 

(3) Third division was the “A group,” or afternoon group. This 
group was about the same size as the “T group,” 18 to 20 dele- 
gates, and concerned itself with experiencing typical small-group 
activity with emphasis on various types of influences and person- 
alities that block or contribute to group progress and maturity. 
These types of situations or personalities were inserted into the 
group after careful coaching from the “A group” leader (a member 
of the staff). These situations were purposely designed with some 
of the participants playing predetermined roles in such a way as to 
demonstrate various influences. 

For example, one afternoon the group was divided into two 
smaller and roughly equal groups to facilitate discussion. (As I un- 
derstand it, both groups did about the same thing.) The leader of 
the group I was in sent two members out of the room and briefed 
those remaining on the topic for discussion. 

Meanwhile, the two members in the hall were being instructed to 
select the person in the group whom they felt participated least. 
They were told to act interested in what he said, support him, and 
generally to respond toward him in a warm and friendly manner. 
One would act as chairman, and the other as recorder, the recorder 
to make notes on the proceedings with especial attention to the 
behavior of the individual selected. 

The chairman and recorder then returned to the room and the 
discussion was carried on. At the end of the discussion, the “A 
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group” leader interviewed the members of the group to find out 
how they felt about the discussion. He then explained what had 
happened to produce these reactions and pointed out how such be- 
havior on the part of the discussion leader influenced the individual 
and the group. The technique I have just described resulted in 
increased interest and participation on the part of the normally 
quiet individual. 

On another occasion, a reverse technique was applied to the 
person who normally contributed most, and had considerable effect 
in reducing his interest and participation. 

Such results may seem rather self-evident to my reader, but to 
actually observe the processes in action is more striking than might 
be supposed. 

(4) The fourth was a community group, or “C group.” This 
was a small (7-9 participants) non-working group in which delegates 
and a staff member met to exchange ideas and experiences in a 
free, informal way. This group also provided contact for each dele- 
gate with persons of diverse occupational backgrounds. In general 
the “C group” provided an opportunity to let off steam and to dis- 
cuss freely the occurrences, problems, and achievements of the vari- 
ous basic training groups and the total Bethel experience. 

Throughout all the activities there was a constant gathering of 
research data. Research was directed primarily toward improving 
the training experience in future laboratories. We were kept in- 
formed of progress made by research teams and were given reports 
of previously completed research both at the laboratory and by in- 
dividual staff members. 

A couple of the “T groups” were singled out and tape recordings 
of the total discussion of each session (two and a half hours) were 
made for replay and study to help determine the various kinds of 
contributions that caused the group to progress or regress. From 
these tapes, the researchers could easily determine and record who 
made what kinds of comments, who suggested problems, who dis- 
sented with other members, who were “clarifiers,” who were “sum- 
marizers,” and who were the silent members. Individuals some- 
times were very much surprised to learn that they had dominated 
a meeting that had not been productive, or that they had remained 
silent during the time that progress had been made. The replay can, 
for example, demonstrate with dramatic clarity that people who 
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were apparently on opposite sides were actually supporting the same 
thesis. 

What happened in the “T group.” I arrived for the first meeting 
of my “T group” in the assigned room of Hanscom Hall one morning 
and found a “T group” leader, his assistant, several delegates I had 
already met and some I had not. We made name signs on folded 
8 x 10 cards and propped them on the table before us. This was a 
large oval table which comfortably seated the twenty people in the 
group, and was centered in a well-lighted, pleasant room. 

The group leader and his assistant gave us a brief introduction 
to the function of the “T group.” It was, they said, to train us in 
sensitivities and skills in group behavior. He did not explain how 
it would do this. 

We then introduced ourselves, telling where we came from, what 
our job titles were, and what we expected to get out of the training 
at Bethel. Some of the delegates were rather vague on all these 
points, perhaps intentionally, so that while we had some insight into 
the background and attitudes of some, we began with very little real 
familiarity with the members of the group. 

Apparently, the one thing that all such “T groups” had in com- 
mon was diversity. In my “T group,” there were professors of 
sociology, psychology, nursing education, and education. There were 
church workers, an agricultural and home economics agent, a college 
student of personnel management, an oil company executive, a film 
board advisor, a clinical psychologist, a social director, an adult 
education research coordinator, a manufacturing company executive, 
a chemist, a life insurance man, and a civilian advisor to the armed 
forces. 

Most of the first meeting was devoted to getting acquainted, 
quizzing our advisors as to what course we were expected to follow, 
and discussing what topic our discusssions should center about. We 
were surprised to learn that the advisors had no special instructions 
to give on either of these two points. Our first course of action, 
therefore, was to develop an agenda that would provide us with 
something concrete to discuss while we observed and participated 
in the “development of the group.” 

During the second and third meetings, we became better ac- 
quainted, and certain group powers seemed to develop. It was dif- 
ficult to say whether these powers were in individuals or in small 
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coalitions. These meetings and the ones immediately following were 
characterized by a good deal of starting and stopping. An agenda 
would be adopted by the group which seemed to meet everyone’s 
personal wishes and the discussion would go smoothly for a while. 
Then someone would indicate that the agenda was not meeting his 
prediction of how it was to go, or would indicate that he felt the 
agenda was sidetracking the needs of the group. A hassel would then 
follow before the group got back to the problem at hand. 

Beginning in the early stages and continuing throughout the 
laboratory, there was an undercurrent of feeling that the staff at 
Bethel had planted certain hidden factors that were influencing the 
activities of these groups. These rumors were strong and a frequent 
topic of conversation. Nearly every time there was a noticeably 
good or bad development in the group’s activities, there was discus- 
sion of the possibility that the staff had “planted” a specially in- 
structed delegate to cause it. This was consistently denied by the 
staff, and I am personally inclined to believe the rumors were false. 
My impression was that the staff assiduously avoided any such at- 
tempt, overt or covert, to “rig” the situation. 

It soon became clear, however, that strong influences were being 
applied by factions within the group. Several of these factions 
sprang up, and decided, outside the regular meetings, to operate in 
a certain manner in the group meetings. These strategies seldom 
succeeded in toto. At one time, two factions in my group planned 
different courses of action. The ensuing conflict stalled all progress 
for a couple of days until one side finally capitulated. 

By the end of the first week, we began to be able to evaluate 
the people in our group. We knew, for example, who the silent 
members were, and began to wonder about their thoughts, reactions, 
and preferences. Generally, however, most delegates gave such 
matters only fleeting thoughts and then got back into the mental 
pushball game, trying to line up people in the group who agreed 
with their point of view, analyze those that they thought would dis- 
agree, make plans to swing them to their side, and so on. 

There was, I believe, a sincere and honest effort on each mem- 
ber’s part to steer the group in the direction he considered to be 
most beneficial for the group as a whole. What we gradually began 
to realize, however, was that satisfaction of the needs of the group 
as a whole would contribute to our particular assessment of our 
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individual needs even though the activities did not follow exactly 
the various, specific plans each of us would have considered ideal. 

After several days of discussion of what the agenda would be, 
many individuals began to wonder impatiently and aloud whether 
the group would ever begin to move along productive lines. At this 
point, we began to discuss the problem of obtaining concensus. Our 
leader had led us to believe that the way to determine consensus 
was not by asking for a show of hands. Some of the more sophisti- 
cated members of the group agreed that a show of hands was not in 
good taste. My impression was that we were somehow to “feel” 
concensus. It certainly was clear that we could not depend on silence 
as an indication of agreement: We had assumed this earlier and 
found it quite unreliable. 

Several times when it seemed that we had decided pretty firmly 
on a method of getting down to brass tacks, the advisor would say, 
“One of the critical things confronting individuals in this kind of 
situation is not to go off in some direction until you know the 
whole group is ready to move that way. Right now, I do not feel 
any concensus.” 

A business man would then ask, “Do you mean we have to feel 
concensus? Why not just ask if anyone objects to the plan as out- 
lined up there on the blackboard?” 

To this another delegate would perhaps reply, “You mustn’t do 
that! It is au outmoded, naive approach. You will certainly make 
some people agree just to go along with the majority.” 

No one, of course, wished to be branded as naive, so no show of 
hands or general query was made. 

And another day went by without agreement about what methods 
were best to follow in order to obtain general agreement on an 
agenda to follow for doing something so that we could observe what 
went on in groups. 

Stuart Chase was at Bethel at the time, and since some of us 
had read his book, Roads to Agreement, we resolved to corner him 
and get some advice. We got into some very lively and interesting 
conversations with him. He brought to earth some highly abstract 
ideas about the processes by which people abuse facts in order to 
make inferences from them, then make value-judgments based on 
the inferences, and finally interpret the value judgments as fact. 

We thought we could sense some of this happening in our group 
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and we decided to watch for and try to discourage that type of 
thinking. 

Naturally, each of us had a different idea of who the worst of- 
fenders were and each made a different plan for dealing with them. 
As a result, the next two days developed into regular battles. Tem- 
pers flared, speakers were shouted down, told to shut up or to leave 
the room if they were not interested, and progress remained neglibile. 

This was finally broken up when one delegate after a long and 
utterly confusing statement, ended with a desperate and pitiful, 
“Now don’t you see!?” The statement had been so incomprehen- 
sible, and the delivery of the final question so wistful and ineffectual, 
the group burst out laughing. The delegate realized, I suppose, how 
ineffective the communication had been and, letting others talk, 
soon discovered that people who were thought to be in opposition 
were actually in agreement but were stating the position differently. 

This particular delegate wanted to say that it was really im- 
material whether the group discussed ways of improving manage- 
ment-labor problems (as one faction wanted), or more accurate 
means of presenting the truth about life insurance to the clients (as 
another faction wanted). By close attention to the group reaction 
and to the group processes, we could learn something about what 
causes groups to tick. We finally discussed the management-labor 
problem, though not without opposition. However, I believe most of 
the delegates finally agreed that the problem was less important than 
the processes. 

It is not easy to describe the outcomes of participation in the 
Bethel laboratory, for it is not an academic or technical course of 
training. The procedure is perhaps more therapeutic than instruc- 
tive, and the goals are more accurately described as personality 
development than an increase in reportable knowledge. 

The delegate does come away from Bethel with certain tech- 
niques and information he did not have before, but their importance 
is minimal compared to the new feelings, attitudes, and social orien- 
tations he acquires. The point made there is that these personality 
traits are of far greater value in working with and leading other 
people than the most logically developed structure of do-and-don’t 
rules and procedures for manipulating people. 

For these very reasons, any evaluation which disregards the sub- 
jetcive reaction of the participant would be not merely incomplete 
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but almost irrelevant. In my opinion, the experiences — and I 
include the successes and frustrations — were extremely valuable. 
Many others felt the same. 

Of course, there are those who feel it was a waste of time. There 
is some possibility that even these people may have benefitted more 
than they know. I know of one individual who reported back on 
his job with a shrug of the shoulders and a frank statement that he 
considered the whole thing a farce. Yet, two weeks later, his sub- 
ordinates and peers alike observed that his behavior in groups had 
changed toward greater effectiveness. There is also the possibility 
that those who feel they benefitted, actually did not. We must look 
to the research people to settle these questions. Still, we should be 
wary of the assumption that research can at present measure the 
kinds of benefits that many of us are convinced accrued from the 
laboratory. 

I am still not entirely sure what it was that caught and held our 
interest in the “T group” meetings. It was very difficult for me to 
identify fully any specific changes that took place in my own be- 
havior, or, for that matter, in other people’s. I do know that none 
of us missed a single meeting, though we might easily have done so. 

Thinking back, it seems to me that I am perhaps more humble 
now when participating in a group and a little more willing to hear 
a man out. Perhaps too, I have developed more appreciation of the 
fact that you cannot move a group as a whole until you have 
adopted an approach which will meet the needs of each individual. 

I am sure that the delegates who have attended the laboratory at 
Bethel have many varied ideas of the relative merits and values of 
the experience to them personally. The observations and point of 
view presented in this paper may seem incomplete to many, and 
may even appear to others to be inaccurate. I have attempted only 
to relate some of the experiences that I remember best and to state 
them as factually as memory allows. 











LISTENING INSTRUCTION AT MICHIGAN 
STATE: 1954-55 


CrypeE W. Dow 


Instruction in listening is no longer novel; but the fact that all 
4,000 students enrolled in a communication skills course are receiv- 
ing systematic instruction in large groups, we believe to be news. 

The original objectives of the Communication Skills course in- 
cluded improvement of the student’s ability to comprehend and 
critically evaluate spoken discourse. In the beginning, efforts to 
improve listening skills consisted of little more than lectures on 
which students took notes. Discerning staff members concluded 
that such a procedure, differing so little from the typical classroom 
lecture situation, did not constitute adequate training in listening. 

Research conducted by Charles Irvin! lead to the introduction 
of a ten-minute period of listening instruction, followed by a twenty- 
minute lecture, followed in turn by a ten-minute “check-out” period. 
Under Dr. Irvin’s direction a series of brochures was developed. 
Based primarily upon principles first stated by Ralph Nichols,? 
they contained information on numerous aspects of listening and 
suggestions for “checking-out” or applying the information. 

Although this program worked effectively as an experimental 
program when the participating instructors were interested in teach- 
ing listening, it proved dissatisfying when the entire staff was in- 
volved. As a consequence, the staff voted to initiate a new program 
in which the primary aim would be improvement of listening. 

A committee was appointed to develop new instructional ma- 
terials. The writer served as chairman of that committee during the 
creation of the first, trial manuals, and also during the revision of 
the material for the first quarter of the course. That revised ma- 
terial was used during the fall quarter of 1954, and this report will 
deal primarily with the first quarter program. 

Listening instruction and practice are given primarily in large 
lecture groups. Each lecture group has approximately 250 students 
brought together from nine separate recitation sections. The three 
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teachers, each of whom has three of his recitation sections in the 
large lecture group, constitute the instruction team for the group. 

Although they had been implicit in previous training, no written 
statement of the objectives of listening training had been made. 
After much discussion and subjective evaluation the committee pro- 
duced a detailed list of aims for both comprehension and critical 
evaluation. These were grouped under the headings: (1) knowledge 
and understanding, (2) skills and abilities, and (3) attitudes and 
appreciations. 

The instructional program is based upon four assumptions: First, 
the student must want to improve; he must be motivated. Second, 
he must know how to improve; i.e., he must have information about 
those aspects of attitude, behavior, and knowledge that will enable 
him to attack the problem intelligently. Third, since listening is a 
skill, the student must have repeated opportunities to apply the 
information that he is acquiring. Fourth, to improve this skill, the 
student must also have repeated opportunities to evaluate the suc- 
cess of his efforts. At present this philosophy manifests itself in 
the following program. 

(1) Motivation and information about listening. Here the stu- 
dents learn the importance of listening, the place that listening has 
in school and other life activities, how to take notes, how to locate 
main points, etc. The students take notes on this information. 

(2) Exercises involving listening to informative material. Most 
of the material used here consists of short lectures from seven to 
twenty minutes in length. Sometimes we use the recorded lectures 
developed by Dr. Nichols for his tests; at other times we use re- 
corded lecture excerpts from other college courses; or we read short 
informative passages; or we give short expository lectures. During 
this part of the practice the students take notes on one exercise, and 
then listen without taking notes to the following exercise. By such 
variation we try to match the classroom note-taking situation, and 
the life situation where notes are not customarily used. 

(3) Evaluating the effort. After each short “lecture,”’ objective 
questions are given over that lecture to determine comprehension. 
These questions are usually presented orally, sometimes in printed 
form. When the students have written their answers the teacher 
announces the correct answers and the students score their own 
questions. It was hoped that considerable discussion of the questions 
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and answers would take place, but little has been done so far with 
this possibility of giving the students more insight into why they 
did or did not comprehend adequately. 

The program for the improvement of critical listening was to be 
similar. First, the student was to be given information about some 
aspects of critical listening that would aid him in making an intelli- 
gent evaluation of what he heard. Second, he was to hear examples 
of persuasive speaking. Third, he was to answer objective questions 
that would measure his ability to properly evaluate persuasive ma- 
terials. Fourth, the student was to score his answers. 

Unfortunately, we have been too successful in our attempt to 
give the student information about critical listening. In fact, so 
much information is available on how to recognize, understand, and 
evaluate various kinds of evidence, argument, and appeals that too 
little time is being given to the other necessary aspects of improving 
critical listening. 

As you might suppose, difficulties were encountered in locating 
adequate, short persuasive talks that were interesting to freshmen, 
and in the construction of orally presented objective questions that 
would measure critical listening. 

Our first use of the trial program of critical listening is just a 
beginning. Under the direction of Ralph Renwick, the instructional 
materials are being revised to correct some of the difficulties. 

For evaluation, we now have little more than subjective judg- 
ments of staff members and some preliminary record of student 
opinion. Some staff members like the program and some do not; 
some are interested in teaching listening and some are not; some 
believe in teaching listening and some do not. Within a year or two 
we should have data from objective tests to indicate whether any 
significant student improvement results from the program of in- 
struction. At present we are trying to develop a program that will 
function smoothly. The problem of evaluating it objectively will be 
faced in due time. 
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THE COMMUNICATION APPROACH IN THE FIRST 
COURSE IN SPEECH AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Tuomas R. LEwis 


Over and over again we discuss what should be done in the first 
course in speech at the college level. We deal with this matter in 
nearly every national, regional, and state speech convention. Some- 
times we speak out of a real concern for the students we teach; 
sometimes we voice tradition; sometimes we announce pet inclina- 
tions or special fields of study. We seldom reach anything approach- 
ing unanimity of opinion. This may be good: We must admit that 
no two schools are exactly alike in type of student, curriculum 
organization, or teaching force. Yet, one must wonder whether the 
differences are as great as the similarities. What of the student who 
takes this course? If we know him, perhaps we can know in general 
what should be designed for him. 

In the usual college program, most of the students enrolled for 
the first course in speech are not speech majors. They take this 
course because it is part of the requirement for a general education 
program, or because some counselor has suggested that at least one 
speech course would be valuable. Also, if the course is required of 
all students, then most of the students taking the course will have 
had little or no speech training of a classroom nature. Moreover, 
most of them will enter the course with some distrust. They have 
heard things about speech courses. They know that students are 
assigned speech performances and are criticized for their shortcom- 
ings. “My speech is good enough for me,” they say. 

There are other things about our first-course students which are 
rather obvious. In most four year schools a large percentage will 
stay only one year; many more will drop at the end of two years. 
In many colleges less than 50 per cent of those enrolling as freshmen 
will enroll as juniors. The mortality rate is high. The first course 
should appear early in the college program, if many students are to 
take it. We know, too, that most of the students will finally locate 
in the business world either as small entrepreneurs or as workaday 
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world employees. Insignificant people? Perhaps not in a democ- 
racy. 

We know still other things about our students. Speech skills 
vary from individual to individual as do mathematics skills, music 
skills, athletic skills. Of this, we are sure. Some are deficient in 
voice production, some in phonetic skills, a large number in adjust- 
ment to speech situations. If one is deficient in mathematics skill, 
he stays away from those situations which call for such proficiency. 
The same is true for music, athletics, or art. Speech skills cannot 
be so easily dodged. Even insignificant people must communicate 
orally with their fellows. They must speak; they must listen. Even 
more importantly, all of us are vitally affected by the mass level of 
efficiency in the speaking and listening skills. 

Do these things we know about our prospective students create 
any common ground for speech training in the first course? It ap- 
pears so. A basic goal of increased efficiency in transmission and 
reception of ideas should underlie any of our efforts in speech train- 
ing. What better term could be used to describe such an approach 
to general speech training than “communication”? This term is sim- 
ply one to describe the central feature of the first course. It is an 
eclectic term which gives meaning to the various focal approaches 
to speech training. 

Under this approach the concern of teacher and student becomes 
one of finding the best way of getting an idea to someone else and 
of the best way of receiving an idea from someone else. Aspects of 
speech training such as improvement in voice, voice usage, phonetic 
production, and use of body assume their rightful place — as means 
to an end. When “communication” is not the central feature of the 
course, these means to an end may sometimes become ends in them- 
selves. This is probably bad. The writer has no quarrel with teach- 
ers who advocate courses which deal specifically and particularly 
with an aspect of the speech performance; he merely believes that 
the first course is not the place for these particular emphases. 

The communication approach to the first course in speech is 
predicated upon the belief that the student can learn (1) to send 
oral messages in such fashion that they have a good chance of being 
received as intended, and (2) to receive oral messages in such fash- 
ion that the reception approximates the sender’s intent. The com- 
munication approach, moreover, is based upon the feeling that such 
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learning is important in a democracy and worthy of instructional 
time and tax money. In other words, since this first course in speech 
will be, for most students, the last course as well, it seems reasonable 
that the central drive should be towards the most pressing need of 
the individual and through him of the democratic society in which 
he operates — better communication of ideas. This is a course for 
every student — not just for the handicapped, not just for the 
talented, but for all. And, since the course is for the general stu- 
dent, we must not get too selective in the methodology for imple- 
menting the central objective. There ought to be room for discus- 
sion, platform speaking, and oral reading in addition to listening 
training. 

The author realizes that in saying, “sending oral messages so 
they may be received, and receiving oral messages as they were sent, 
constitute the central objective of the communication approach,” he 
oversimplifies with considerable abandon the total picture of goals 
to be reached. What of individual differences which were admitted? 
Without question, those deficiencies which are found must be 
remedied. Voice inadequacies and phonetic deficiencies which affect 
the communication goal must be improved; adjustment problems 
which block communication must be solved. 

But, with communication as the basic aim, these delineations of 
that aim take on real meaning for the student. Both teacher and 
student tend to keep means distinguished from ends. Voice training, 
articulation practice, and use of body in speech now have a purpose 
in the total communication Gestalt. In addition we must certainly 
be concerned with the purpose and quality, as well as with the ac- 
curacy of the messages sent, and with a critical concern about the 
messages received. 

With the communication goal as the central objective, at least 
four things should characterize the speech program: (1) the student 
should be given many opportunities to practice, (2) the emphasis 
should be upon content rather than form, upon clarity rather than 
artistry, (3) training should be given in listening as well as in speak- 
ing and reading, and (4) training should be offered in several of the 
types of oral communication. 

With relation to the first point, it is desirable that each student 
be given an opportunity to practice as often as possible — in a col- 
lege class a minimum of at least once each week. These practice 
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exercises should allow for adequate criticism by students as well as 
the instructor, and in both oral and written form. Each performance 
should have one authoritative critic and as many apprentice critics 
as there are members of the class. Every student must be actively 
engaged with speech and speaking for every minute of the class 
period. The speech classroom is not a place to knit socks, do 
trigonometry problems, or read a magazine. There is probably little 
place in this classroom for extended lectures on the part of the in- 
structor, no matter how scintillating these may be. And, although 
textbook assignments may be read with profit, the guiding principle 
should be to “learn by doing.” 

In the second place, there must be a strong emphasis on the kind 
and quality of subject matter, and on the desire to transmit that 
subject matter to an audience. There must be a healthy need to 
communicate, as well as something worthwhile to communicate. This 
need must grow out of the experience of the talker, as well as out of 
the general interests of the listeners. For example, in a “how-to-do-it 
speech” a student should not select as a topic “How to Mine Gold 
in the Klondike.” One of the hardest things to teach about the se- 
lection of subject matter is that usually the best speech topics are 
not found in the Reader’s Digest, Harper's Bazaar, or in an encyclo- 
pedia. Moreover, the subject matter and materials used, whether in 
speeches, discussions, or oral readings, must be worth the time of the 
performer in preparing them for his audience, and they must be 
given with the purpose of stirring up an intellectual or emotional 
response. With such objectives clearly understood, student speeches 
on how to sharpen lead pencils, change tires, and polish shoes will 
soon disappear. Naturally, the ideas presented should be organized 
in clear patterns and clothed in verbal vestments which will provoke 
attention and promote ease of understanding. 

The teacher must be well trained for handling such a course. He 
must be able to recognize inadequacies in all aspects of speech 
and he must be able to do something about them. He is at once a 
grammarian, a phonetician, a speech correctionist and a psychologist 
as well as rhetorician. 

In the third place, if the emphasis in this course is upon the 
communication of ideas, the course must be directed toward student 
training in both aspects of oral skill, listening as well as speaking. 
Too long, it would seem, we have exerted our efforts as teachers of 
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speech upon the sending end of the oral communication process, 
with little or no attempt to improve the receiving end. Attention to 
instruction in listening should be attacked in at least three ways: 
(1) instruction must be given in how to listen just as instruction is 
given in how to speak, (2) every student speech must be made a 
real listening exercise, and (3) prepared tests should be given over 
materials presented orally by the instructor in order to test listening 
ability. As has been demonstrated in many classrooms, the listening 
ability of students can be improved through such exercises. 

Finally, the beginning speech course built upon the communica- 
tion approach must give practice in several forms of oral communi- 
cation. It should include different types of formal speaking, experi- 
ence with conversation and discussion exercises, and practice in 
reading from the printed page. The extent and kinds of coverage 
will depend upon the length of the course. Any close observer must 
surely believe that the skills of oral reading are seriously deficient in 
a high percentage of students at the college level. Few students can 
read with adequate emphasis on ideas, and fewer still can maintain 
audience contact while reading. Many cannot even read the words 
on the page. Some stumble along word by word, and plow every 
line under with a fingernail. The teacher in this course must know 
all these methods of implementing the speech skills and he should 
be able to demonstrate them in his personal performance. 

In summary, since most students will take only the first speech 
be communication of ideas. The course should appear early in the 
student program and it should give him practice in speech situations 
most helpful for his future participation in vocational and avoca- 
tional life. Listening skills deserve attention in the first course and 
inadequacies in all aspects of speaking and listening skills must be 
remedied. The “communication” approach to the first speech course 
is not a “new” approach; it has been followed by many capable 
teachers in the speech field for many years. 











CCCC NEWS 


The 1956 CCCC meeting will be at the Hotel Statler, New York 
City, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 22, 23, and 24. Pro- 
gram Chairman is Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. He will welcome suggestions. 

Perhaps NSSC members who have recently associated them- 
selves with CCCC can be particularly helpful in suggesting topics 
and speakers for the general sessions, especially the opening session. 
Several times in the past the conference has been opened provoca- 
tively by speakers identified with fields related to but not tradition- 
ally part of “the teaching of English”: in 1953, Irving J. Lee; in 
1952, a group of business men; in 1951, Monroe Beardsley, then 
Guggenheim Fellow on leave from the Department of Philosophy, 
Swarthmore; and in 1950, a man who has recently joined the Philis- 
tines. The tendency since 1953 has been to keep the opening 
speeches intra-mural, to cultivate the field rather than to reseed it. 
Since students of language in action are increasingly tantalized by 
the relations of language to culture, anthropologists, psychologists, 
or sociologists may have information we need. If you agree and 
have a person or a subject to suggest, write Francis Shoemaker. 

Thomas F. Dunn’s article, “The Principles and Practice of the 
Communication Course,” February 1955 College Composition and 
Communication, deserves careful reading. Mr. Dunn gives a com- 
plete, accurate and philosophic description of the scope and dignity 
of the course in 1955. He concludes, “. . . the communication 
course is grounded in modern learned disciplines, and because it is 
an integration of subject matter as well as a skill, it is a thorough- 
going general education course.” 

Food for Thought: Theoretically, teachers agree on the value of 
integrating education from kindergarten through graduate school. 
Why then did none of the several hundred elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers attending the University of Minnesota Language 
Arts Institutes last June come to hear James I. Brown, Ralph Ley- 
den, Eloise Courter, and Jean Malmstrom discuss “Recent Develop- 
ments in Reading Instruction at the College Preparatory, College, 
and Adult Levels”? These CCCC members attended many Insti- 
tute discussions of language arts instruction at the elementary and 
secondary levels. —J.M. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESPONSIBILITY 
IN COMMUNICATION 


Herotp LittywuiteE, Chairman 


This is a summary of the project to date and suggestions for fu- 
ture action. 

In 1952 a number of individuals in the NSSC began to reflect 
a growing concern with what were considered to be dangerous ten- 
dencies toward irresponsible and destructive use of communication 
in many areas of our contemporary society. Considerable corre- 
spondence grew out of this concern and a tentative plan was con- 
ceived for investigation, discussion, and publication of pertinent 
“facts,” observations, and conclusions in this area. The following 
specific developments have taken place to date: 

President Byer’s article. In the March, 1954 issue of The Speech 
Teacher, Burton Byer’s article, “Speech Sportsmanship,” attacked 
the problem of responsible speech from the standpoint of the college 
classroom and the practices in speech courses and forensic contests. 

Summer conference. At the 1954 Communication Workshop 
of the NSSC in Estes Park, Colorado, the problems of responsibility 
in communication were explored in both formal and informal dis- 
cussions. Some of the aspects considered were: (1) Is the teacher of 
speech responsible for teaching basic moral principles relating to 
the culture or the moral choice of the individual? (2) Will suf- 
ficient training in the skills of communication bring about respon- 
sible and ethical use of communication? (3) There was some feeling 
that adequate training of the “receiver” of communication would 
enable him to see through irresponsible speaking and thus make 
such speaking unprofitable. (4) There was general agreement that 
the teacher has a basic responsibility for teaching “honesty,” to help 
the student to be “honest” with his beliefs whatever they are. (5) 
It was felt that if the teacher is concerned with the “whole” stu- 
dent, as he must be, he would of necessity be concerned with the 
student’s moral position in relation to the culture. 

WSA Convention. Under the sponsorship of the NSSC and 
the Communication and Public Address Section of the Western 
Speech Association, the 1954 WSA Convention in Tucson featured 
five different meetings dealing specifically with aspects of respon- 
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sibility in communication. Three meetings were in the form of work- 
shops in which a fairly consistent group of participants considered 
the question: “What constitutes irresponsible, unethical, or socially 
destructive use of language?” “What situations and conditions 
make possible and/or contribute to such undesirable uses of lan- 
guage?” “What changes need to take place if we are to bring 
about the use of language for more socially constructive ends?” and 
“What actions can we take to bring about these changes?” In these 
discussions, under the leadership of Thorrel Fest, Kenneth Beighley, 
and Frank Roberts: 

(1) There seemed to be general agreement that freedom of dis- 
cussion and inquiry have been seriously undermined in society today 
and that the principle symptom (sometimes cause) is irresponsible 
communication. 

(2) Irresponsible communication was partially defined by listing 
several aspects of responsible communication: (a) It must be real- 
istic — grounded in “structure, fact territory.” (b) It should be 
emotionally appropriate. (c) It should show an honest concern for 
listeners as individuals. (d) The end ought never to justify the 
means by which it is attained. (e) Listeners should be responsible 
for constant critical evaluation. 

(3) Conditions which were thought to bring about irresponsible 
communication were suggested as follows: (a) Intrapersonal forces. 
(b) Interpersonal forces. (c) Material culture pressures. (d) Mal- 
adjustment. (e) Unrealistic and careless training in individual 
experience. (f) Crises in culture systems. (g) Naivete on the part 
of many listeners. (h) The difficulty, if not impossibility, of dem- 
onstrating that honesty produces tangible rewards. (i) Our failure 
to teach “conscience” rather than “purses” — the concept that the 
peace that comes from knowing that one has done the “right” thing 
is the important reward. 

(4) Changes that need to take place to bring about more re- 
sponsible use of communication were considered as follows: (a) 
Instead of trying to “teach” or “give” a sense of responsibility and 
ethics in a “tidy package,” as teachers of communication tend to do 
at times, we need to help the individual to develop the ability to 
organize his experiences into a system of values which will enable 
him to determine his own sense of responsibility and ethics. (b) 
Possibly there has been an over-emphasis on “technique” in com- 
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munication rather than on trying to understand people. (c) Under- 
stand that “ethics,” in terms of the things a person has at stake, are 
determined by the cultural pressure. Need to work within this frame- 
work. Perhaps help develop a new evaluation of ethics. (d) Attempt 
to demonstrate that honesty wins out over dishonesty. (e) Even 
when irresponsibility and dishonesty seem to be the quickest road 
to an objective, the individual needs to be able to evaluate what is 
“right” and realize that a greater reward, in feeling at peace with 
himself, will come from doing it. (f) Perhaps it is impossible, in a 
materially-minded culture such as ours, for the individual to develop 
a system of value judgments which will enable him to act in a re- 
sponsible and ethical manner, especially on the verbal level. It 
might be worthwhile to try to train the individual to be miserable 
with himself when he is unethical. 

(5) Participants considered the following possible action to 
achieve the suggested changes: (a) College teachers of communica- 
tion subjects need to find ways to make their services available to 
many groups off campus. (b) The speech and English courses of- 
fered on campus have not been found suitable for adult groups off 
campus. They want group training, conference, interview, basic 
principles of human relations and how to apply them. (c) College 
speech teachers are slow to get off campus or to meet the needs of 
adult groups. Some effort should be made to reach these teachers 
with information concerning the needs of adult groups. (d) A re- 
evaluation of much of our on-campus speech training may be indi- 
cated, since many have found it inadequate after college. (e) There 
is much need for research in the areas of human relations as devel- 
oped by and through communication. (f) A consistent, coordinated 
program of publication of research findings and other materials de- 
veloping in this field is much needed. 

(6) At a joint luncheon meeting of communication and public 
address areas Earl Bradley and Herold Lillywhite spoke on com- 
munication responsibility. These papers have been submitted for 
publication in Western Speech so will not be reviewed here. 

(7) In another section meeting under the chairmanship of El- 
wood Murray, with Rex Wier, C. D. McBride, Elsie S. Hoffman, 
Ray McLaughlin, and Ken Harwood as participants, the following 
aspects were discussed: Feedback and Two-way Procedures; Rela- 
tional Approaches and Orientation; The Psychologies of Personal 
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Integration; the Reduction of Egocentricity; and Value Systems. An 
attempt is being made to publish these papers. 

(8) Under the chairmanship of Earl Bradley, a section meeting 
in Public Address dealt with “The Place of Intelligent, Responsible, 
and Effective Speaking in Public Address,” with Wayne C. Eubank, 
Joseph A. Wagner, Gale L. Richards, and John W. Ackley discuss- 
ing The Role of Intelligent, Responsible, and Effective Speaking in 
the Teaching of Public Speaking, Discussion, and Debate. 

Numerous speakers throughout the WSA convention referred to 
and spoke on the topic of responsible speech from many points of 
view. There was wide-spread awareness of the danger to free and 
responsible speech and much recognition of many of the reasons and 
the part teachers might play in solving the problems. 

Chicago convention. At the 1954 National Convention in Chi- 
cago, specific questions dealing with Ethics in Communication were 
discussed before one of the largest audiences of the entire convention. 
Thorrel Fest organized and chaired the discussion in which Russell 
Fowler spoke on “Characteristics of Unethical Language and the 
Climate which Nurtures It.” Milton Valentine discussed “Irrespon- 
sible Language as a Threat to Democratic Discussion.” Herold 
Lillywhite discussed “Standards of Ethical Communication in Con- 
temporary Society,” and J. Jeffrey Auer outlined “A Program for 
Improving Ethical Usage in a Free Society.” This symposium is 
being prepared for publication in the Journal of Communication. 

Recent articles and speeches. It is significant and heartening 
that the NSSC has not been alone in attacking this problem. Other 
individuals and organizations in the field of speech have been equal- 
ly concerned as is indicated by the selected samples that follow: 

In the September, 1952 issue of The Speech Teacher William 
Norwood Brigance’s article, “Demagogues, ‘Good’ People, and 
Teachers of Speech,” presented a tremendously effective argument, 
not only for “speechmaking” but for “responsible” and “honest” 
speechmaking. Brigance wrote, “The sum of the whole is that sys- 
tematic speechmaking grew out of the attempt of free people to 
govern themselves. That is why it is never ‘medieval’ or ‘outworn.’ 
That is why you cannot restrict it, or license only certain people to 
practice it and forbid it to all others. That is why every citizen in 
every free society needs to be trained in its discipline.”” He suggests, 
as some of the standards to which the speaker should be held ac- 
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countable (and a standard for training student speakers): “Is he 
(the speaker) responsible for what he says: for speaking the truth? 
. . - for being intellectually honest? . . . for avoiding reckless asser- 
tion, for avoiding evidence which though perhaps accurate, misleads 
by exclusion? Responsible for lifting the tone of discussion above 
the level of name-calling?” 

The March, 1954 issue of The Speech Teacher carried another 
powerful statement in an article, “Speech in the Service of Tyranny 
and Freedom,” by Bower Aly. This article is the complete text of 
the opening speech of the 1953 Convention of the Speech Association 
of America, a speech which received enthusiastic response from the 
audience and was widely quoted in the press for the courage and 
forthright stand taken against the stifling of free speech and irre- 
sponsible uses of communication in the interests of “tyranny” in 
our government. The New York Times, December 29, 1953, stated 
of this speech, “A college professor yesterday characterized as 
‘tyranny’ the proposal by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. to 
compel witnesses who seek the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
to testify if granted immunity from criminal prosecution.” 

One of the finest and most specific statements on the subject of 
responsible communication was made by Karl R. Wallace in his 
article, “An Ethical Basis of Communication,” published in the Jan- 
uary, 1955 issue of The Speech Teacher. This article spells out in 
detail, not only why, but how a speaker may judge and employ 
adequate ethical standards in his own communication and, more 
important, why and how the teacher of speech can help his students 
to do the same thing. Wallace writes: “... . we look for the ethical 
basis of communication in the ideals of our own political society? 
That society, for all its manifest defects, is still a free and demo- 
cratic society. If we can clearly state the essential values of de- 
mocracy, we can then suggest an ethic of communication and the 
ethics of the teacher of speech.” He lists the following four “morali- 
ties” as a guide to ethical communication: “the duty of search and 
inquiry, allegiance to accuracy, fairness and justice in the selection 
and treatment of ideas and arguments, the willingness to submit 
private motivations to public scrutiny, and the toleration of dis- 
sent.” 

At the 1953 Convention of the SAA, Barnet Baskerville spoke, in 
a sectional meeting filled to over-flowing, on “Joe McCarthy: Brief- 
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Case Demagogue.” Later the speech was published, under the same 
title, in the September, 1954 issue of Today's Speech. This article 
is a courageous documented account of numerous examples of what 
Baskerville characterizes as “a most amazing demonstration of 
studied inaccuracy.” It should be “must” reading for all who 
failed to hear the speech and who are concerned with responsible 
communication. 

The 1953 Convention of the Western Speech Association chose 
as its theme “Responsible Speech — The Challenge of Our Time.” 
Prior to the Convention, Vice-President Alonzo Morley wrote in a 
Foreword in the October, 1953 issue of Western Speech, “Quintilian 
described the orator as ‘the good man speaking well,’ and speech 
teachers have continually echoed his sentiments through the cen- 
turies. But in our own time, the world has paid dearly in loss of 
life and senseless waste of material wealth to rectify the damage 
done by bad men who gained influence by speaking convincingly. . . . 
In our own country, the threat from without has bred . . . methods 
of irresponsible speaking as an important part of the campaign to 
combat the ominous force of an alien ideology. Under the guise of 
expediency — the notion that the unquestioned end justifies any 
means — we see constant danger that injury may be done to the 
reputation and security of many able and honorable citizens. . . . Is 
there not here a great opportunity for service by a profession such 
as ours?” 

Preceding the 1954 Convention of the Western Speech Associa- 
tion, Alonzo Morley, the President of WSA, again wrote a keynote 
in the October, 1954 issue of Western Speech, in which he con- 
sidered some of the aspects of the current status of free and respon- 
sible use of speech in our society, government and the international 
scene. He suggested that the Watkins Committee was one example 
of a triumph of responsibile communication over previous irrespon- 
sible examples such as demonstrated in the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings. He raised the interesting question as to how much or how little 
our college speech courses and activities might have contributed to 
the success or failure of communication in vital areas and situations. 
In addition to the specific discussion dealing with Responsible Com- 
munication at the 1954 WSA Convention, repeated reference and 
consideration was given to many aspects of the topic by almost 
every speaker in the general sessions and banquet program. 
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Competent, professional analysis was made of the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings in a sectional meeting at the 1954 SAA Convention 
by a play director, a lawyer, two rhetoricians, and a TV producer. 
This discussion filled the large ballroom to capacity, again demon- 
strating the great concern of speech people with our misuses of free 
speech. 

In a general session at the same convention, R. J. Blakely, of the 
Ford Foundation, expressed vigorous concern that speech teachers 
guard against the irresponsible uses of communication and teach 
more vigorously the necessary responsibility that he feels so essential. 

Finally, note must be taken of the practically unanimous defense 
of freedom of speech in college and university in the controversy 
over the question that arose concerning the collegiate debate topic. 
When the service schools forbade their students to debate the topic 
because it was “controversial,” the teachers of speech and their 
professional organizations responded with courageous, united action 
condemning the suppression of freedom of inquiry and demanding 
that the action of the service schools be rescinded. Although unsuc- 
cessful on the last count, much was gained from publicizing the issue 
and making the facts known. 

Future action. At the beginning of this project, it was planned 
that after this summary, Committees “A” and “B” of the WSA 
planning group would jein forces in outlining a plan for further 
study and action. That time is now at hand. Where do we go from 
here with this project? As we have seen above, a number of articles 
have already been published and several others are in the process. 
What else might we do at this time with respect to publication? 
Several persons have suggested that we undertake the publication, 
under one cover, of the significant articles, findings, and conclusions 
reached in our discussions of this topic. This appears to be an ex- 
cellent suggestion, but it involves finding someone to publish the 
fnished product, perhaps finding some money to finance it; some- 
one would need to edit and many would be involved in the prepara- 
tion of such a volume. What do you think? To date, much stress 
has been put on the teaching of responsible communication. Can 
we find other ways to reach more teachers of speech and com- 
munication courses with more specific and effective encouragement 
and help? How can we get beyond our professional publications 
and conventions with discussion of this topic? Are our off-campus 
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courses, workshops, etc. so brief and streamlined that we can’t con- 
sider so “unrelated” a subject? Are there opportunities for speak- 
ing engagements in the community in which we could reach adult 
audiences? How can we get to classroom teachers on the elementary 
and secondary levels with material of this sort? What of the mass 
media? Can they be used? What further studies, discussions, pub- 
lications should we consider within our own groups? 

Now that the leaders in our profession have spoken boldly and 
positively to the point that the teacher of speech (whether he be in 
school, college, or any other field) should positively teach ethical, 
responsible communication, it seems vital that we develop a program 
of action with long-range goals. Will you please consider the above 
questions carefully and let me know your thinking? What we have 
done is most significant and encouraging. What we might do could 
be a truly great contribution. 





ERRATA 





The following list of references was omitted from the article, “An 
Analysis of the Problems of Mass Media in International Communica- 
tion,” in the Summer issue of the Journal. 


1. “Looking Through the Past To the Future,” Saturday Review, 
(March 19, 1955) 44. 

2. The Public Philosophy, (New York: Little, Brown and Co., 1955). 
3. “Toynbee Answers Ten Basic Questions,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, (February 20, 1955) 9. 

4. Op. cit., p. 45. 

5. International News Service release, via The Oregonian, November 
16, 1954. 

6. Quoted in Charles P. Curtis and Ferris Greenstreet, The Practical 
Cogitator, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945) p. 538. 


7. Cp. Martin Maloney’s supporting presentation, “The Unknown God: 
Notes on the Demonology of American Broadcasting,” in Language, 
Meaning, and Maturity, S. I. Hayakawa, editor (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1954) pp. 174-183. 
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REVIEWS 


CUSTOMS AND CRISES IN COMMUNICATION. Edited and with a forward by Irving 
J. Lee. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954; pp. 334. $3.00. 


Very likely the best of the current anthologies of readings for use in com- 
munication courses, this is a book you will find hard to put down. It consists 
of forty-eight readings from as many sources and with nearly as many original 
purposes. The selections were written “. . . to reveal, clarify, entertain, illumi- 
nate,” and are here “offered as cases suggesting something of the nature and 
variety of breakdowns in communication.” 

This book is more an educational tool than any you have seen for some 
time. In his introduction, Lee gives directions for its use — directions for the 
Case Method of teaching. It would be pointless to summarize it here: you 
will want to read it for yourself. You will find it as interesting as it is im- 
portant, and it is easily one of the most important statements about teaching 
communication that we have read in the last year or so. 

The selection of “cases” must have begun with imagination and continued 
with great patience. The result is not merely satisfying or intriguing, but 
downright fascinating. A random sample of the authors represented gives an 
indication of the variety: Henry J. Taylor, Rousseau, Charles Kettering, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, W. S. Maugham, W. S. Churchill, Time, Army Pearl Harbor 
Board, John Crosby, B. L. Whorf, William F. Whyte, and just one little piece 
by Korzybski. 

You'll have no trouble getting college students to read this! 

—F. C. 


HOW TO LISTEN. SVE Educational Filmstrips. Prepared by Bess Sondel. Illus- 
trated by Cissie Liebschutz. Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago 
14, Illinois. 


The past ten years have witnessed a remarkable growth in the recognition 
of the need for teaching high school students how to listen. The inclusion of 
such instruction in a modern language arts program is now almost universally 
accepted as necessary and desirable. There seems to be rather general amaze- 
ment over the fact that such an obvious communication skill should have been 
so neglected and ignored. 

The research which has been done in this area has, of necessity, had to be 
first directed toward the investigation of the basic nature of the listening 
process and to finding ways of measuring growth in this field. As a result, 
very little actual research has been directed toward finding ways in which 
listening might be most effectively and efficiently taught at the secondary 
level. We do know, however, from the vast body of research in reading and 
from research findings relating to the teaching of listening at the college level, 
that much can apparently be gained by familiarizing the student with the na- 
ture of the listening task. 

A novel and interesting approach to instruction for this purpose is found 
in a series of filmstrips prepared by Dr. Bess Sondel of the University of Chi- 
cago. This set of filmstrips presents in an attractive and dynamic manner 
some of the more important skills involved in effective listening. The strips 
are attention-compelling, easy to follow, and entertaining as well as instructive. 
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The text is accompanied by very clever and appropriately pointed cartoons 
drawn by Cissie Liebschutz. 

The first strip, entitled “How To Tell the Difference between Essentials 
and Details,” emphasizes recognition of the structural pattern or outline of an 
oral communication. The text and cartoons stress the fact that details fill out 
the skeletal structure of a communication. Thus an idea is supported by de- 
tails which amplify through examples, facts, and opinions. Such details can 
only be understood, it is emphasized, if the relationships between the various 
parts of the speech are perceived. An understanding of the essential idea and 
of its amplification by details enables the listener to better perceive his goals 
and thus to find means of attaining them. 

The second filmstrip of this series deals with “How To Discover the Pur- 
pose of the Speaker.” Here it is emphasized that the listener must not only 
be able to find out what the speaker says but also why he is saying it. If the 
speaker’s purpose is recognized, intelligent listening results; otherwise, the 
hearer must trust to luck. It is part of listening to respond actively, but such 
a response will not be intelligent unless the listener knows whether it is the 
speaker’s purpose to be understood, to gain sympathy, or to induce action. Dr. 
Sondel here explains the differences between, and the purposes of, informative, 
valuative, and incitive words. The puckish humor of the cartoons and of 
some of the illustrative examples add greatly to the interest of this strip. 

The third number in this series is entitled “How To Tell the Difference 
between Fact and Opinion.” Dr. Soidel makes very plain her classification 
of facts as historical, observable, and experimental. Opinions are described as 
being based on the evidence provided by known facts but resting on situations 
where all the relevant facts are not known. The idea is developed that facts 
are not necessarily always superior to opinions. One might quarrel with the 
inconsistencies in this strip in regard to the definition of “facts.” There seems 
to be an effort to distinguish between “true” facts and “untrue” facts. This 
is somewhat of a contradiction in terms, especially in view of the summary 
statement that facts “stay put” and are the “same for everyone.” This rather 
confusing aspect of this particular filmstrip does not, however, materially de- 
tract from the very useful information so interestingly presented. 

The last of these strips deals with “Information, Persuasion, and Propa- 
ganda.” Information is described as being based on verifiable facts, while per- 
suasion is said to ask listeners to feel, to like or dislike, to approve or disap- 
prove, to take a stand for or against, or to do something. Propaganda is de- 
scribed as persuasion on a grand scale. Emphasis is placed on the necessity for 
awareness on the part of the listener, of the motives of the speaker and of 
his inclusion or omission of pertinent facts. Understandably, the discussion of 
such a broad topic as propaganda in the small number of frames available 
leads to some over-simplification of the issues involved. When it is remem- 
bered, however, that these filmstrips should be used only as a springboard for 
discussion and explanation, this simplification seems less objectionable. 

The use of these four filmstrips in the high school language arts program 
should enrich, vitalize and lend zest to instruction in effective listening skills. 

—Sam DuKER 
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notes, quotes, and anecdotes 


We were all saddened to hr of the death of Dr Irving Lee, Dr 
Lee was one of the orgnl mmbrs of NSSC, and a mmbr of the first 
Exec Cncl. His books were all valuable works — still are — and it 
is unfortunate for all of us that there will be no more of them. . . . 
An editor soon Irns to hate calendars. Nor is it just the inexorable- 
ness of deadlines that does it. E.g., most rdrs will xpect this issue 
to mentn the Smmr Cnfrnc, but what cn I say? As I wrt, the 
cnfrnc is yet to be: As you rd, it is over and dn. I cn nthr invite 
you, nor rprt what a wndrfl time I hd. But the Engl lang is rich in 
tenses, so I cn, at Ist, hope you will hv bn there. . . . For years, 
Charlie Estes has bn urging me—and all of us—to join Toast- 
masters Intrntnl. Well, a frnd of mine invtd me to a tstmstrs mtg 
last nite and I thnk I'll join if they'll hv me. Perhaps you, like me, 
consdr yrslf a gd spkr alrdy. Odds are, howvr, that like me, yr a 
fair lecturr and a not-so-gd spkr on other occasns. Witness the 
cmnctn effctvns displayed at our convntns. Tho I was the only 
spch ‘xprt” in the room at the mtg last nite, I confess I Irnd a cpl 
of thgs in just that one visit. Tstmstrs welcome yr inquiries. You 
need not be nominatd by a mmbr to apply for mmbrshp. If yr real- 
ly good, they need yr help: If yr not, you need theirs. Frthrmr, it 
was fun. . . . Just rcvd a ltr from Eugene Johnson in whch he says, 
“T thnk you will be intrstd to knw that we are tryg a new xprmnt 
this fall. We'll run the Ideal City series early in the evng, then 
later the same evng and also a live brdcst. The live brdcst will con- 
tain rprts from disc grps on what they talkd about, etc., and we'll 
hv some resource ppl on hand to answer questns. We anticipate 
being able to air actual phone convrstns and the disc by the panel 
of xprts. I'll crtnly let you knw how it works out.” . . . Russ Jen- 
kins (Dept. of Cmnctn Skills, Mich. St. U.) sends me a 12-page 
mimeo pamphlet on “Prblm Slvg Grps & Confrncs.” You can get 


one from him for 50¢. 
f.c. 








RESEARCH NOTES 





{The following note was written by the Centre’s Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. J. F. Warburg, at the request of the editor.] 


The Communication Research Centre of University College, London, 
was established in October 1953. It has the function of attempting to 
co-ordinate work in progress on communication problems in the various 
departments of the College, and facilitating joint research by scholars 
pooling their disparate learning, experience, and technique, and develop- 
ing mutual confidence and understanding in the cooperative designs of 
men. Since its inception, a number of very successful public lectures on 
fundamental approaches to communication research have been delivered. 
Further, inter-disciplinary seminars have been held, dealing with various 
aspects of communication, and abstracts of the proceedings have been 
widely circulated. Basic research is in progress and includes work on 
the brain and the organization of its memory store; the speech mechan- 
ism; oral and written communication in English; psychological aspects 
of communication; development of learned terminology; visual symbols; 
electronic brain-analogues. In addition, a valuable collection of books 
and papers has been placed at the Centre’s disposal which provides 


scholars with unusual facilities for further research in historical aspects 
of human communication. 


The Centre has also had considerable success in establishing contact 
with organizations in England and abroad concerned with similar prob- 
lems. The public lectures delivered in the Centre’s first year are to be 
published in book form this year as Studies in Communication. Next 
session, it is hoped to introduce a course for postgraduate, senior, and 
undergraduate students and those engaged in industry, dealing with the 
psychological and linguistic aspects of communication. Further details 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Communication Research Centre, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. 


























